THE MAGNATES

The man in the dinner-jacket made a sign with his head above his
starched shirt and said simply: "Lartois."

"This morning my confessor/' said the poet, "this evening, you, my
doctor and faithful friend; now my disciple, shall I say, or my indul-
gent acolyte? And then this angel who watches constantly over me,"
he added for the benefit of his niece. " I ought to die happy,"
He sighed. The tendons in his throat contracted.
"Really, really, you may very reasonably expect to get better.  As
soon as the fever abates..." said Lartois, his voice gentle, his profes-
sional mask cast aside. "You'll astonish us yet, great man that you are!"
"There is no oil left," the poet murmured.

There was a moment of silence in which only the seconds could be
heard as the marble clock marked them.

In the dressing-room the nursing nun, the points of her head-dress
pinned up, was boiling syringes. The old man's left eye sought Simon
questioningly.

The latter, by way of answer, took a parcel of printed proofs from
his coat pocket.

"When is it coming out?" asked Jean de La Monnerie,
"Next month," said Simon.

An expression of mingled sorrow and pride crossed the poet's face
which, for an instant, seemed to make the purple visage younger.

"This young man," he explained to the doctor, "is making me the
subject, the sole subject, of his doctor's thesis. All right, Lartois, I feel
better, go to your dinner-party. Dinners are good things. And then
when I am..."

The silence took on a weight all its own,

"... present yourself for election to my seat in the Academy,** he
finished.

Professor Lartois, member of the Academy of Medicine, who was
about to lose in the person of Jean de La Monnerie one of his most
sure electors in his imminent candidature for the Acad^mie Franfaise,
looked about him, regretting that these last words, this sort of investi-
ture, had had no more important witnesses. For the first time he paid
attention to the ill-dressed young man, with his too-big head and his
steel-rimmed glasses, who was standing near hina, and made him a son
of private sign of admiration that signified: "What a fine mind he has.
Sincere and courteous to the last!"

He let a little laugh escape between his teeth, as if a joke had been
made,

"I leave you with your glory," he said, placing his hand in a friendly
way on Simon's sleeve. " I'll look in again about eleven."
He went out, followed by Isabella

With his long, brown-stained fingers Jean de La Monnerie toyed
with the packet of proofs.